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philosophy is therefore strongly social, in quite a different
way from that in which the first philosophy is social
It is also apt to be strongly systematic* For if and when
two or more individuals enter into relations with each
other, their relations must be to a certain extent ordered
relations ; here impulse is not enough, for the character-
istic of impulse is that it is different for different people.
Agreement, therefore, or consent, replaces the ideal of
liberty. Liberty is all very well in its way, but it is not
the most important thing ; the most important thing is an
agreed consent, i.e. order. Without order the world is
simply not worth while*

This great classical tradition was first handed on by
the Roman Church, and has since then, curiously enough,
become the permanent stock-in-trade of the Marxian
Socialists. But it has had a wider reception than this.
In general it may be said to have been accepted by the
German nation as a whole, at least since 1870* From
1870 to 1914 it was applied by the Germans to their
government, their army, etc. Then came the Revo-
lution. Was it to be discarded ? Not at all; it received
a still more profound application ; or so the revo-
lutionaries claimed.

The revolutionaries claimed that whereas up till now
the application of the principle of order had been simply
superficial and skin deep, while underneath this false and
pretentious system there ruled (as in all other countries)
the usual chaos and welter of the disorganised capitalistic